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tion up to the age of twenty-four years at least, though it is provided (sec. 25) that in agriculture twenty-one years may he the end of the term.
We must suppose that the clauses of this great but noxious Act relating to apprentices were found more practicable and less tyrannical than those relating to adult workmen, for they long remained in operation in the trades which existed at the epoch of the Act. As elsewhere remarked, newly-invented occupations were exempt under section 31 from the restrictions of the statute, so that apprenticeship was in them optional. A seven years' apprenticeship was, however, for a long time the customary mode of entering all trades, and the custom survives even to the present day. It is a curious fact, too, that even in those trades, such as the woollen manufacture, which were legally under the Statute of Apprentices, the law of Elizabeth was entirely forgotten, being known neither to masters nor men. The custom of the seven years7 apprenticeship was, however, traditionally established, and a long struggle arose when manufacturers began in the newly-built mills to introduce women and children who had served no apprenticeship. Combinations of woollen weavers were at length formed to endeavour to maintain the custom, and they seem in time to have discovered the existence of the Elizabethan law. While Parliament, on the one hand, was occupied in endeavouring to suppress combinations of workmen, these workmen succeeded in prosecuting several employers and convicting them for breaches of the Statute of Apprentices. As, however, the enforcement of the law would have thrown great numbers of working people out of employment, Parliament resorted